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treat political institutions as instruments of logic,
and that it is in wisely refraining from pressing
conclusions to their logical end that the path of
peaceful development and true reform is really
found.

There spoke the man in whose veins there ran no
drop of blood that was not English.

The Government decided to reject the Protocol, and
it did so in a declaration to the Council of the League
where its objections were carefully stated:

The Protocol purports to be little more than a
completion of the work begun, but not perfected,
by the authors of the Covenant. But surely this
is a very inadequate description of its effects. The
additions which it makes to the original document
do something quite different from merely clarifying
obscurities and filling in omissions. They destroy
its balance and alter its spirit.

The fresh emphasis laid upon Sanctions, the new
occasions discovered for their employment, the
elaboration of military procedure, insensibly suggest
the idea that the vital business of the League is not
so much to promote friendly co-operation and
reasoned harmony in the management of inter-
national affairs as to preserve peace by organizing
war, and (it may be) war on the largest scale.

It certainly seems to His Majesty's Government
that anything which fosters the idea that the main
business of the League is with war rather than
with peace is likely to weaken it in its fundamental
task of diminishing the causes of war without making
it in every respect a satisfactory instrument for
organizing great military operations should the
necessity for them be forced upon the world.